Introductory
eluded from them. It is the same with important positions
within the Empire or in British embassies abroad. It is
the same with membership of the House of Lords. Even
in the House of Commons, the average age of membership
in the Conservative Party is less by ten years than that of
the Labour Party; that is the price of the struggle the
working-class has to endure. It is, particularly, notable
that in the hundred years which have passed since the
Reform Bill of 1832 not half a dozen working men have
been chosen by the Conservative Party to represent it in
Parliament.
Nor is this confined to politics and industry. It is true,
also, of the State Church; in 1937 all but one of the bench
of bishops were educated in public schools. It is true of
the whole machinery of the Palace, the whole surrounding
atmosphere of its operation denies the essential thesis of
democracy. The universities will recognize distinction
in politics or scholarship; they will hasten to bestow their
doctorates on rich benefactors. But there have not been
half a dozen occasions in a century when service to the
working-class has been a passport to an honorary degree.
Anyone, moreover, who studies the honours list will
realize that, direct service to the State apart, what is
really recognized there is the inherent right of wealth to
position; the modern House of Lords reads like a summary
of the Directory of Directors. And perhaps the pro-
foundest irony of it all is when we are asked to view with
admiration the occasional visit of a member of the Royal
Family to some working-class area or institution; or to
perceive in a holiday-camp where the sons of the workers
mingle for a brief fortnight with public school-boys, the
proof that class-barriers have broken down.
No doubt there has been a real change in social temper
these last hundred years; the reader of Dickens and
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